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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



April, 



Dr. John Rhys of Oxford, not to mention the leading 
peace workers of this country and many other prominent 
persons who 'will he there, will give to the Congress a 
representative character, expressive of the interest of the 
nation in the cause, such as we have never seen before. 
Such a meeting will inevitably have a potent influence on 
the Hague Conference. 

President Roosevelt's attendance is hoped for, but not 
yet assured. 

CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 

At the evening sessions the doors will be open at 
7.30 o'clock, music will begin at 7.45, and speaking 
at 8.20. At the afternoon sessions the doors will be open 
at 2.00 o'clock, and the speaking will begin at 3.00. 

Every organization of any kind interested in the Peace 
Movement is invited to send two delegates at least to 
the Congress. Names of delegates should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, No. 19 West 
44th Street, New York, not later than April 5 (if this is 
not possible, send them at the earliest practicable date). 

The railroads will sell to delegates round-trip tickets 
to New York for a fare and one-third. Hotels in New 
York offer reduced rates. A list of hotels, with terms, 
will be sent on application. (A brief list is given below.) 

Delegates will have seats on the platform of Carnegie 
Hall and in the parquet (main floor). Persons who are 
not delegates may obtain for $2.00 a ticket admitting to 
the parquet of Carnegie Hall for all meetings of the Con- 
gress held there, except the Young People's Meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 16. These tickets do not en- 
title the holder to a particular seat, but to any seat in 
the reserved section, that is, the parquet. A limited 
number of these tickets at $2.00 are to be issued, and 
application for them should be made without delay. 

Twenty first-tier boxes, each containing eight seats, are 
for sale at $40.00 each for all the sessions of the Congress 
held in Carnegie Hall, except the Young People's Meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon, April 16. These meetings 
are six in number, and occur on Sunday evening, April 
14, Monday afternoon and evening, April 15, Tuesday 
morning and evening, April 16, Wednesday afternoon, 
April 17. 

Thirty second-tier boxes for the same meetings, each 
containing eight seats, are for sale at $35.00 each. The 
price of a box for any single meeting of the Congress is, 
first tier, $10.00 ; second tier, $8.00. 

The headquarters for the registration of delegates, 
distribution of badges, programs, etc., and for business 
relating to railroad tickets, will be in the Carnegie Hall 
Building, 57th Street entrance. The post office of the 
Congress will be located there also. The hotel head- 
quarters of the Congress will be Hotel Astor, Times 
Square. 

The public dinner will be held at Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday evening, April 17. An informal reception 
will precede the dinner, from 6.00 to 7.00 P. M. The 
price of the dinner is $4.00 per plate. Persons wishing 
to do so may reserve tables for themselves and friends, 
seating ten. Applications for dinner tickets should be 
made by mail to Lindsay Russell, Esq., Chairman Peace 



Congress Dinner Committee, Hotel Astor, Times Square, 
New York. Robert Erskine Ely, 

Secretary Executive Committee, 
19 West 44th Street. 

Some of the figures given in this circular may seem 
extravagantly high, but it must be remembered that 
prices of halls in New York and various other expenses 
attending the Congress will be very heavy, and all these 
must be met in some way. There will be plenty of 
moderate-priced hotels, boarding houses and restaurants 
within reach of the meetings to meet the wants of all 
who may desire such accommodations. 

LIST OF HOTELS. 

Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th Street. Congress 
Headquarters. Rooms, $2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Manhattan, Madison Avenue and 42d Street. 
Rooms, $2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Wellington, 7th Avenue and 55th Street. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and upward. 

Park Avenue Hotel, Park Avenue and 32d Street. 
Rooms, $1.50 per day and upward. 

Murray Hill Hotel, Park Avenue and 40th Street. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and upward. 

Hotel Grenoble, 7th Avenue and 56th Street. Rooms, 
$1.50 per day and upward. 

Grand Union Hotel, Park Avenue and 42d Street. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and upward. 

Hotel Belmont, Park Avenue and 42d Street. Rooms 
$2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Knickerbocker, Broadway and 42d Street. 
Rooms, $2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Imperial, Broadway and 31st Street. Rooms, 
$2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Victoria, Broadway and 27th Street. Rooms, 
$2.00 per day and upward. 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 23d Street. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and upward. 

The Breslin, Broadway and 29th Street. Rooms, 
$2.00 per day and upward. 

The Waldorf-Astoria, 5th Avenue and 34th Street. 
Rooms, $3.00 per day and upward. 

By inquiring of Robert E. Ely, 19 West 44th Street, 
or at the registration rooms, Carnegie Hall (57th Street), 
more inexpensive houses may be found. 



Further Contributions Needed. 

Our special appeal for increased funds with which to 
carry on the enlarged work of the American Peace So- 
ciety for the current year has met with a very generous 
response. Sixty-two persons have sent in their contri- 
butions, in sums varying from two and five dollars up to 
one thousand. But at least a thousand dollars more is 
needed in order to insure the five, thousand dollars in- 
crease of income for which appeal was made. The 
Press Bureau, which was spoken of in the appeal, is 
already established and in operation, under the charge 
of the new Assistant Secretary, James L. Tryon. We 
are in the midst of a large and important campaign of 
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work in view of the coming Hague Conference, the 
National Peace Congress at New York, the observance 
of the 18th of May in the schools, the sixteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Munich, etc. Will not those 
of our friends who have not yet sent in contributions, 
kindly do so as early as convenient, and in such sums 
as they may be able to spare. Gifts of any amount will 
be gratefully received. 



Death of 
de Staal 



Editorial Notes. 

The recent death of Baron de Staal at 
the age of eighty-five recalls the eminent 
position which he held in 1899 as president 
of the first Hague Conference. He was at that time Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London and continued to hold this 
position till 1902. The Czar could not well have chosen 
a better man to head the Russian delegation to the 
Conference. Baron de Staal was an experienced diplo- 
mat, well acquainted with European affairs, and speak- 
ing several of the European languages. He was not 
only a man of ability but also of a warm, kindly, con- 
ciliatory nature, though eminently self-possessed and not 
demonstrative. These personal characteristics had much 
to do with developing the fine spirit of harmony which 
took possession of the Conference and grew deeper and 
stronger to the end. Not only did he show himself such 
to the official members of the Conference, but also to the 
peace workers who were at The Hague in an unofficial 
capacity. He received them individually and as deputa- 
tions in the most cordial way, and was quick to express 
his appreciation of the great service which they had 
rendered in making the Hague Conference possible. 
From his hotel window he waved his hand in friendly 
greeting whenever he saw one of them passing on the 
square in front. For the first week of the Conference, 
as president of it, he was kept busy, almost from morn- 
ing till night, receiving those who had come with mes- 
sages and memorials from different countries, and in 
these interviews he showed himself not so much an 
official as a friend and brother. With Hon. Andrew D. 
White, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Mr. Auguste Beernaert 
and Mr. Leon Bourgeois, the representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, Belgium and France re- 
spectively, he was one of the small group of eminent 
men who gave tone and direction to the Conference and 
made its deliberations fruitful. To have been the head 
of such an international gathering as that and to have 
contributed so much to its success, in laying the founda- 
tions of the permanent peace of the world, is to have 
reached almost the summit of political glory and honor. 



It is a great satisfaction to all the friends 
of peace in this country to know that, in 
addition to the six delegates whom our 
government will send to The Hague in June, one of our 



most gifted and experienced public men, Hon. John W. 
Foster, will represent China in the Conference. China 
has highly honored us as well as herself in choosing so 
capable a statesman and diplomat to be her representa- 
tive in what is certain to prove the most important inter- 
national gathering ever held. It will give her a position 
of great weight in the deliberations, and will add much 
indirectly to the influence of our own country. Mr. 
Foster has 1 long been one of the foremost advocates of 
arbitration and of a pacific policy in general among the 
nations. He has been, since his long diplomatic career 
abroad, three times president of the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, and was the leader in the organization of 
the second National Arbitration Conference held at 
Washington in 1904. He is a pronounced opponent of 
the policy of continued military and naval expansion, and 
China, through him, may therefore be expected to give 
her hearty support to the British government in its 
purpose to secure the serious consideration of this diffi- 
cult subject at The Hague. Mr. Foster's book, " Arbi- 
tration and the Hague Court," prepared at the request 
of the Mohonk Conference, is an excellent manual on 
the subject. It will be remembered that Mr. Foster 
was chosen by the Chinese government as its counsel 
in the conference which closed the war between China 
and Japan in 1895. It was doubtless his eminent serv- 
ices at that time which led to his selection for 
this great mission to The Hague. Mr. Foster is to 
sail for The Hague about the middle of May, as the 
Conference is expected to open about the first of June. 



Poster at 
The Hague. 



The recent appointment of Mr, James 
on warships. Bryce as British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington makes his well-known views on 
the subject of armaments of great interest. In an arti. 
cle in the Figaro (Paris), in 1905, he called attention to 
the extraordinary growth of the naval expenses of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and the United States, 
in the fifteen preceding years, showing that this growth 
was entirely out of proportion to their increase in popula- 
tion. The British increase had been more than 150 per 
cent, the French 50 per cent., the German about 200, the 
Russian 200, the United States 200. The rate of taxation 
had been much increased and an undue proportion of 
the nation's fiscal resources devoted to preparation for 
war. Mr. Bryce expressed the hope that the subject of 
armaments, for the limitation of which the first Hague 
Conference had been expressly called, would be sub- 
mitted to the new Conference initiated by President 
Roosevelt. The need for a reduction of armaments 
was more urgent than ever, though there was a continual 
demand by certain persons for their increase. He seemed 
especially surprised that the United States had entered 



